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TO 
MR. RICARDO. 
On his proposition for dividing 








been in the habit of receiving for’ 
some years past, it is because, not 
that I entertain any particular dis- 
like towards you; but because 
there are few things that I so 


the land, in order to pay off a despise’ as that which is 


National Debt. 





“ And ye shall dispossess the inhabi- 
tants of the lam, and dwell therein : 
for | have given you the land to. pos- 
sess it. And you shall divide the land 
by lot for an inheritance amongst your 
families.” NUMBERS, chap. xxxiii. v. 53. 





Kensington, Murch 12, 1823. 
Sir, 


Mary times as J have had 
to mention your name, and to ex- 
pose the incorrectness of -your 
opinions, I have never, ‘smitil now, 
as far as Ff can recollect at pre- 
sent, addressed ‘any publication 
directly to you. I do it at this 
time for reasons which will sug- 


gest themselves to those who ‘shall 


think it worth their while to read 
what I am now about to write; 
and if 1 do it without any sort of 
ceremony towards you, or any of 
those compliments which you have 


—- 


vulgarly called flummery. 

At that new and interesting 
epoch of the borough and paper- 
system, the spring of the memo- 
rable year 1819, you made a can- 
spicuous figure. The measure that 
was then adopted was ‘not pre- 
cisely the measure recommended 
by you: it was a modification of 
your measure: but the principle 
of both méasures was the same: 
namely, that the interest of the 
present debt, and the expense of 
the ‘present establishments, could 
be paid in “@ currency, the basis 
of which should be gold of the 
ancient standard; and that thie, 
could be done without any mate- 
rial injury to those connected di- 
tectly or indirectly with the land. 
That this was the principle which 
you maintained, it is impossible 
for you to deny. I know that the 





“yes have made you say, 


x 
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that: your opinion of that day was 
founded upon the supposition that 
your own measure would be adopt- 
ed, and not the measure of Mr, 
Peel. This is not true; for it was 
in supporting Mr. Peel's measure, 
and not your own measure, that 
you gave the opinion, that the 


dread of low prices from passing” 


this Bill was a bugbear; and 
that, in a very short time, we 
should be surprised that we had 
ever felt. alarm from ‘such an 
opinion, In this speech, which 
was made in support of Mr, Peel’s 
Bjll, on the. 24th of May 1819, 
you expressed an opinion that 
prices would not come down 
more than three per cent. Since 
the consequences of this Bill 
have been felt by the country, 
the newspapers have made you 
deny that you fixed the fall of 
prices at four anda half per cent. 
In your evidenee before Mr, 
Peel’s committee, you said that 
the depression might go to four 
or five or six per cent. You 
have since acknowledged that 
the Bill has produced a depres- 
sion of ten per cent. But, row, 
I hear that the warlike quaker 
speculation has. made you recant 
and deny even the four and. a 
half per cent.! However, whether 
I shall find time to speak to you 
relative to this reeantation, I am 





not’ certain. It being my inten- 
tion at present to address you on 
the subject of the project for 
getting vid of the Debt. 

This project was broached by 
ryou during the season of Six 
Acts; that is to say, in the latter 
part of the year 1819 You 
were at the time called an oracle: 
the oracle of the Collective Wis- 
domes In-the succeeding April, 
[, in a letter to Lord Liverpool, 
in the Register, Volume 36, 
Number 6, settled that whole 
question; proved: as clearly as 
daylight, that even the taking 
of the whole of the real property 
away from the then owners, would 
not pay off the Debt, upon the 
supposition, too, that you took 
from the fundholders in the same 
proportion that you took from the 
landowners. 

I thought, therefore, that your 
project:for seizing the land had 
been given up; but, to my great 
surprise, | perceived, in the re- 
port of the debate of Thursday 
the 6th instant, you returning, and 
in @ very vigorous manner, to the 
old project. Before I proceed 
further, let me quote the words, 
as I find. them:in the report in 
the Morning Chronicle: “He 
“had. before stated that he 
i‘ thought a great effort should 
““be made to get rid of the 
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* debt, and he had mentioned a 
* plan. whieh he thought should 
“be adopted. An honourable 
‘member indeed; whom: he did 
“not then see in his place (the 
“member for Winchelsea), had 
“ opposed his plan, and said that 
“it would throw the ‘whole land 
“of the country into the hands 
“ of pettyfogging attorneys. But 
“of this he thought there was 
“no danger. Parliament might 
“interfere and give secure titles 
“to the land which was disposed 
“of without any reference to 
“ attorneys, and he believed’ none 
“of the land*would fall into their 
‘‘hands, He thought we were in 
“a critical situation that de- 
‘ manded decisive measures.” 
Illustrative of this, Mr. Baring 
observed that your plan of an 
equitable adjustment was; in his 
opinion, the plan of a man who 
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speeches, we gather pretty fairly 
the extent as well as the nature 
of the plan. We see that it goes 
to the taking away of one-half of 
the houses, land; canals, mines, 
and all-other real‘ property; and 
that it contenrplates the convey- 
Lance of this property from the 
present owners to the fundown- 
ers, and that; farther, in order to 
preventa large part'of the pro- 
perty from’ being swallowed’ up 
by the lawyers; it contemplates a 
sort of general conveyance, to be 
made by Act of Parliament! I 
once knew a lawyer that was, dur- 
ing the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in every year, in a state 
of bona fide drunkenness eighteen 
hours out of every twenty-four, of 
every one of those days; yet, in 
the very drankenest of the miost 
drunken of his hours, he would 
have been stunned into sobriety 


read much, but who did not study:| at the bare sound of a proposition 


mankind. Then follow these 
words: — “Twill only refer to 


like this ! 
To reason with such a proposi- 


“what my honourable friend tion is to degrade the use of those 


“ says of Parliament giving a 
“ good title to land. Is there 
“ any pressure- of taxation, how- 
“ ever severe, at all equal in vex- 


senses which God has given us. 
What! go aud take away; go 
and take out of his possession the 
half of the lord’s estate; the half 


“ ation to taking away one-half of the forty-shilling, freeholder’s 


of the landed property, in or- 


garden and house; the half of 


“ der to give a good Parliamen- | the gardener's radish beds; the 


“ tary title to stockholders,” 


thalf of the buteber’s plot! Bed- 


From these two extracts of Jam never'sent forth any thing te 
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be compared te this in point of 
wildness ; and, really, | dare not 
assert it to be yours, and must 
throw myself, for the sake of se- 
curity, upon the report of the 
newspaper from which I have 
literally copied it. To reason 
with a project like this is what no 
one will expect from me; but, to 
another use I may very properly 
apply it. And it serves me well, 
as affording, in the reception it 
appears to have met with, a strik- 
ing contrast to that reception 
which was given to the more just, 
far more reasonable, and beyond 
all measure more practicable 
scheme of the much abused, much 
injured, much calumniated Spen- 
ceans ! Their scheme was called 
revolutionary; and even traitor- 
ous. It was said that they com- 
passed the death of the King, in 
proposing to make a division of 
the land. One of the grounds 
upon which the personal liberty 
of the people was taken away in 
the year 1817; nay, not one of 
the grounds, but the very ground 
itself, was the allegation, that the 
reformers wished for reform that 
they might effect a new distribu- 
tion of the land. Upon this ex- 
press ground was the personal 
liberty of Englishmen taken away ; 
upon this express ground was a 
Bill passed, authorizing the Go- 


‘vernment to imprison whomsoever 


it pleased, in whatsoever jail it 
pleased, to keep the person so 
imprisoned there as long as it 
pleased, to refuse to confront such 
person with his accuser, to refuse 
him a wrilten statement of the 
charge against him, and (never 


forget it, my countrymen !) to re- 


fuse him, while in prison, the ac- 
cess of his friends and relations, 
and the use of pen, ink, and paper. 

It was this last provision that 
made me take myself off to that 
distance, to that beautiful island, 
whence I viewed the passing of 
Peel’s Bill. But, you will say, 
that you proposed to do the thing 
by Act of Parliament ; that you 
propose to do nothing unlawful. 
And did the Spenceans propose 
their division of the land by any 
authority other than that of an 
Act of Parliament? Did they pro- 
pose to do any thing in a violent 
and unlawful manner? Not at all. 
The express terms of their pro- 
position were these: “ The land 
‘« being the people’s farm, a divi- 
“ sion of it ought to take place 
“ according to Christian princi- 
** ples.” The difference between 
the plan imputed to you by the 
Morning Chronicle, and the plan 
imputed to the Spenceans by the 
Lords’ Report; the difference be- 








‘tween the Spencean plan and the 
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plan just reported in the Morning 
Chronicle is this, that the former 
was really a_ christian plan ; 
whereas the latter is a jewish 
plan; and would seem to have 
originated in an idea something 
like that inculcated in those words 
of the 4th Book of Moses, which 
I have taken the liberty to use as 
a motto to this letter. 

I state most distinctly that-I do 
not ascribe the proposition (as 
here stated and explained) to you. 
But I find it in a publie news- 
paper. That public newspaper, 
if it remain uncontradicted, must 
necessarily tend to cause the world 
to believe that you stated. this 
project ; and of the project itself, 
I have no hesitation to say that it 
is fully equal to the command of 
Moses given to the Israelites, as 
to what they should do upon en- 
tering the land ofCanaan. He 
commands them to-dispossess the 
inhabitants of the Jand,. and to 
take it to themselves. He com- 
mands them, besides, to drive out 
all the inhabitants of the land 
before them, and to disfigure their 
altars; but, as to the possession 
of the land, Moses’s command was 
not more_complete ‘than the pro- 
ject which the Morning Chronicle 
ascribes to you; that is to say, if 
we take in, as we must, the ex- 
planation given by Mr. Baring. | _ 





It is said that only half the 
land is to be taken; but it would 
be very easy to show that the 
whole must be taken, long before 
half the debt be paid off. This 
I have so fully demonstrated, in 
the Register of April the 22d, 
1820, that I will not here repeat 
the reasoning upon the subject. 
The main thing now is for us to 
admire the change which has 
taken place in the landlords, who 
were all in a flame in the year 
1817, because a few (not two 
dozen) of visionary men _ pro- 
posed a Christian project of 
equalizing landed possessions ; 
who were all in a flame upon that 
oceasion; and.who are now cool 
as iron out of doors in the night. 
Not a word does any one appear 
to say aboutthe project of taking 
away one-half of his estate. Great 
bluff - headed fellows in Norfolk 
and elsewhere have called it. re- 
volutionary ;_ have called it a pro- 
ject of general confiscation ;- have 
called it robbery; and almost mur- 
der and treason, have. given all 
these appellations and a great 
many more, to-a petition which 
prayed: for an application of a 
part of the church property. and 
of the worth of the crown lands 
towards the liquidation of the 
debt ; which prayed for an equit- 
able . adjustment of contracts; 
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which prayed for 4 suspension 
of the severest of the processes 
against tenants and landlords for 
the short space of one year, ‘in 
order to give time for the equil- 
able adjustment of contracts: by 
these bluff- headed fellows this 
prayer has been deemed to mean 
robbery, confiscation, fraud, re- 
volution and treason; and now we 
hear from no part of the country, 
through any of the newspapers, 
one word of disapprobation on 
the part of any of these bluff- 
headed fellows: no ; not one word 
of disapprobation from any of 
them of a project which aims at 
the taking away, and absolutely 
conveying by Act of Parliament, 
one-half of every man’s real es- 
tate! Tame as capons are the 
bluff- headed fellows upon the 
hearing of tis project, and see- 
ing it circulated throughout the 
kingdom. I have looked well into 
all the country papers, and not 
one word, not one breath of re- 
sistance do I find from this race 
of bluff-headad cowards. They 
could meet in their barns and holes 
aud corners to misrepresent my 
propositions, and to calumniate 
me ; but the bold proposition ; the 
sweeping proposition from you, 
makes them crouch like spaniels; 
and they seem as ready to flee 
before it as the Canaanites were 








to flee before the sword of Moses 
‘the-servant of the Lord, 

I beseech every man who may 
read this to be perfectly convinced 
that I feel no.pity for these. bluff- 
headed fellows. From me they 
deserve none; and certainly none 
do they deserve from the reformers 
of 1817. I speak of the project 
merely as a project, prodigious iu 
itself ; and worthy of the astonish- 
ment of mankind. But, if I were 
disposed to reason with the owners 
of those mansions and estates, 
which are thus proposed to be di- 
vided and to be conveyed by Act 
of Parliament : if I were disposed 
to reason with them, might I not 
ask them for what purpose they 
were so eager to support the war 
against jacobins and to give their 
approbation to measures against 
radicals; “look at France!” say 
those, who would frighten us from 
seeking reform, Well! look at 
France, say I, and see if you can 
discover, in the history of her 
long and terrible revolution; see 
if you can discover, in the history 
of that revolution, a change of 
property, a hundredth part equal 
in degree to the one expressed in 
this proposition. The property of 
the church was seized upon anil 
sold. The property of the crown 
was..seized upon and sold, The 


| property of certain persons charg- 
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ed with crimes against ‘the nation |'resist ; and, let them remember 
was seized upon and sold. Great |'that, when they fall, they will fall 


outcry was made about national 


faith, Outery as great as that} 


now made ‘in England. Bat, in 
the maddest days of the mad Con- 
vention, was there ever a man. 
found to propose, seriously to pro- 
pose, the taking away of one-half 
of every man’s estate, and con~ 
veying those halves ‘to the fund- 
holders by one general Act of the 
Convention ! | 

Talk of revolution, indeed! 
There is now a revolution going 
on quietly in England ; a revolu- 
tion of property that would, if 
left alone (and it probably will 
be left alone), be-quite complete. 
The poor devils of owners might 
not indeed be driven gué of Eng- 
land, as the people of Canaan are 
to be driven out of their country ; 
but, it is manifest, that even if the 
present revolution go on, it will 
drive them all out of their estates ; 
and if the project which the Chro- 


nicle imputes to you, were’to be}« 
put m execution, the revolution 
would be completed at once. The} that you now look upon the coun- — 


tameness, therefore; with which. 
this project is read about, is the 
thing to fix our attention, it 
shows that the parties, thatthe 
Canaanités are subdued; it shows 
that they are conquered ;.it shows 


‘the victims of their own baseness. 

_ There we will leave them ; but, 
‘Sir, may I be permitted to ask 
what it is that has happened of 
‘late, to induce’ you to observe, 
‘that we are now “én a critical 
situation,” demanding such ex~ 
traordinary measures? The Nor 
folk Petition says that we are 
now ina state that demands un- 
usual and very vigorous mea« 
sures. This was natural enough, 
as coming from me; but may I 


surprise, that you, who, in 1819; 
could see nothing so easy as the 
carrying into effect of the Bill of 
Mr. Péel, and who was then so 
well satisfied that we should soon 
be astonished that we ever felt 
alarm; may I not express my 
surprise that you, who, last year, 
on the 19th day of February, exe 
pressed your conviction, “ that 
““ the country wasin a flourishing 
condition;” may I not be per 
mitted to express my surprise, 


try as being in a critical state ; 
and’ may I not be rather more 
than surprised at hearing yeu tell 
Mr. Baring, that, if no means-be 
found to pay off the debt, we are 





that they want ‘the courage to 


[range change of ate It shows, 


not be. permitted-to express my - 


| skeeping on a volcano? This is a. 
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at any rate, that our situation is 
such, as not to be very clearly 
understood, even by those who 
are everlastingly talking about it ; 
and this change of tone ought to 
admonish people to be more cau- 
tious in the putting forth of pro- 
jects which have never received 
the stamp of experience in any 
country in the world. Numerous 
are the instances which history 
affords of nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, recovering themselves 
by paying a less nominal sam -or 
less real sum than they owed; 
but never did nation before at- 
tempt its restoration to prosperity 
by paying a larger sum, real or 
nominal, than was due from it. 
To pay off a depreciated paper 
in gold, at par, is what no nation 
ever before attempted; and it is 
what can never be done ; that is 
to say, never can be attempted, 
without creating a revolution of 
property to some extent; and it is 
what can never be pushed through ; 
and cannot be pushed on to any 
great extent, without producing a 
convulsive revolution. 

Here I should put an end to 
my letter; but a paragraph, in 
the Morning Chronicle of the 
other day, taken from a paper 
called the Scotsman, and treating 
of the recent rise in prices, in- 
duces me to make some remarks 





upon that subject ; first introduc- 
ing the paragraph to which | 
have alluded. ‘“ We. know not 
‘“‘ what the declaimers against 
“ Mr. Prec’s Bill are to say to 
the present rise of prices—~ 
Cosserr has of late become 
‘“* remarkably silent on the sub- 
“ject He and his disciples at 
‘ the agricultural meetings af- 
“ firmed that-if this bill was to be 
‘* supported, prices would fall 
* still lower ; that their rise was 


46 


““ 


“ altogether out of the question; 
“ and that the farmers would con- 


“ tinue to send corn to market 


“ which did not pay the expenceof 
** cultivation, until they were irre- 
* trievably ruined! To argue with 
‘* nersons capable of holding such 
“ opinions would be much worse 
than idle.” But now that prices 
are on the increase we should 
not be surprised were Consett 
“ to turn round and contend that 
“he only ‘opposed Peet’s Bill 
“ because of its tendency to raise 
“ prices. His followers — will 
* doubtless continue to lend a 
“ willing ear to his statements ; 
“and as his consistency and 
“ science are quite on a level, 
“ the’change is. far from impro- 
“ bable.” 

Itis strange with what instine- 
tive adroitness drowning men catch 
at straws. I hear ‘that the bo- 


“ee 


“cc 


“s 
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roughmongers are surprisingly 
gay since the rise in the price: of 
wheat took slace. They are no 
conjurers ; nor is this writer in 
the Scoteman. And the writer in 
the Scotsman is, besides, not a 
very strict adherer to truth, else 
he would not have said that 1 had 
been remarkably silent wpon the 
rise of prices ; he would not have 
said that I affirmed that prices 
would fail still lower, let what 
circumstances would. take place ; 
he would not have said that I! 
asserted, that a rise of price was 
altogether out of the question. He 
would have said none of these 
things: he would have said, that! 
my opmion was this; that, the 
ellect of seasons being allowed to 
have their weight, prices could 
not rise, beyond that effect: he 
would have said that I always 
spoke with reservation as to sea- 
sons; and as. to circumstances of 
war. He chooses to misrepresent 
here ; and that shows his consci- 
vusness of being weak. How 
could 1 say that_ prices would 
never take a partial rise, when, 
during the first two weeks of the 
harvest of 1821, I had seen old 
Wheat rise from six to ten shillings 
@ bushel; that is to say, two-and- 
thirty shillings a quarter t How 
could I say that there never could 


be a partial rise, when, in the first 





week of last harvest; I saw new 
wheat sold for more than ten 
shillings a bushel, which, only 
six days before, would not sell for 
five shillings and sixpence; and, 
when, in three weeks afterwards, 
I saw the very same wheat come 
down again to five shillings and 
sixpence ? How could [ say, or 
any disciple of mine say, what is 
here imputed to us, when we have 
seen, from last November to the 
beginning of . February, good 
maiting-barley -sell for as much 
money as the average of wheat in 
the same market ! Did not we 


know that Mr. Peel’s Bill had 


nothing at all to do with these 
particular circumstances of rise. 
In the two former cases the effect 
was produced by the clouds ; and 
in the latter case, by the sun, 
which so completely burned up 
the barley upon the light lands, 
that many thousand acres never 
were mowed at all, but were suf- 
fered to stand to be eaten by cat- 
tle, trampled about and plowed in. 

As to the present rise, it has 
principally been owing to the con- 
fident expectation which was en- 
tertained from the first week in 
February to about the tenth of 
March, that this country would be 
engaged in war. Upon that spe- 
culation, hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds have been 
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laid out in wheat ; not to be sold 
again immediately, but to be kept 
for some time. Farmers have been 
expecting war, as well as corn- 
dealers. They have therefore 
been keeping back, both corn and 
cattle. Those who have bought 
cattle to fat, keep them instead of 
bringing them to market. | 

This is the principal cause. 
Whether it be the only cause, we 
shall soon see. This cause may 
have been aided by the two fol- 
lowing circumstances: first, the 
harvest last year, was one clear 
month earlier, upon an average, 
throughout the country, than it 
generally is. This caused the 
late crop to have thirteen months 


to serve, instead of twelve, a cir- 


cumstance which the amount of 
the stock in hand may new cause 
to begin to be discovered. The 
last crop, most excellent in qua- 
lity, but not great in quantity, 
has received little. aid from the 
crop of the year before, which 
was so bai in quality as to cause 


it to be applied to the feeding of 


cattle, the moment the new crop 
came to hand. These causes may 
have-produced part of the recent 
rise; but my opinion is, that it 
has been almost entirely owing to 
the speculations founded on an 
expectation of war. ‘That 
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ought in reason to have caused no 
such rise ; but, who are the corn- 
dealers and farmers of the pre- 
sentday? Those very men, who, 
from habit, contracted ‘the belief 
that war makes corn dear and that 
peace makes it cheap. A little 
time will dissipate all these errors ; 
and will cause more correct no- 
tions to prevail. 

Let me, before I conclude, 
make a remark on one more pas- 
sage in this curious paragraph. 
The writer says that I contend 
that farmers will send corn to 
market, which does not pay the 
expense of cultivation; and that 
they will continue to°do this till 
they are irretrievably ruined. This 
he treats as so very idle as to be 
unworthy of being met by argu- 
ment; and I should not meet him, 
were this not your favourite doc- 
trine ; that:is to say, were you not 
everlastingly asserting that far- 
mers wil} not continue to produce 
corn, unless they get by it. 

Now, Sir, I have never said 
that for a long series ‘of years; 
upon a long average of years and 
of seasons, when there has been 
time ‘for experience to give men 
right notions as well as to get out 
of their farms ; I have never said 
thatduring snch-a series of years, 


ex-| farming would be carried on by 


pectation, even if well founded,}any body unless it yielded a pro 
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per profit. But this J have said, 
that the farmers, are now losing 
their capital ; that they are losing 
by the corn. that they raise ; that 
if {am a farmer, bound by lease, 
or even a farmer from year to 
year, 1 must cultivate my land ; 
that my loss is no Teason for my 
discontinuing to cultivate; because 
I must lose more by: cultivating 
than by not cultivating; that J 
may lose the amount. of the rent 
by cultivating ; but :that if-[ eul- 
tivate not, [ must lose the amecunt 
of rent, rates, and the worth of 
my own and my family’s labour. 
Is not this case plain ; and when 
we consider the -habit. of high 
prices; the never-ceasing hope, 
that they will return; the inde- 
scribable difficulties and insur- 
mountable reluctance that must 
be overcome before a farm can 
be quitted; whew we-consider all 
the numerous and powertul . at- 
tachments that bind the far greater 
part of farmers to their farms ; 
when we consider these things, 
‘re we to believe, upon the bare 
assertion of a Scotsman, wlio ap- 
Pears to have’been engrafted upon 
“Jew, that an English farmer 
will not continue :to send corn to 
market for two, three, four, five, 
*T seven years, which corm does 
a the expense of .cultiva- 
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- “The error here arises frotm the 
unaccountable pertinacity, diseos . 
vered by this school of feeloso- 
fers, in looking upon farmers like 
dealers, or traders. If a green- 
grocer at Kensington buy cab- 
bages at Covent Garden this 
morning for twopence a-piece, 
and is obliged to sell ‘them for 
three halfpence a-piece, to a cer- 
tainty he will not give twopence 
a-piece to-morrow morning’ for 
the same:sort of cabbages. Ifa 
grocet be obliged to retail.a lot of 
tea ata loss, he will give a lower 
price another time, or discontinue 
to sell tea. Thus. it is in trade; 
but, how different with the farmer ! 
The seed which is to yield him 
his crop must be in the ground, 
many months before he knows 


‘the price of the crop. The land 


which is to bear the crop must 
have been coming on in the way 
of preparation for a year or two 
before the ripening of the crop. 
Of the wether which is to be sold 
to-day, the mother must have 
been feeding upon the farm four 
years ago; but, why need I entet 
mto any detail to-show the dissi- 
milarity between a case of farm- 


ing and a case‘of trade? There 


are, however, the deases, all taken 
in a time of high prices, or under 
a bope of high prices ; and; wheit 
all these circumstances are consi« 
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dered, how very profound must bé |deney. The source is false ; and 


the ignorance of that man, who 
broadly and unqualifiedly asserts, 
that corn will not be carried to 
market, except the price be suffi- 
cient to pay the expense of culti- 


vation? 
I am, Sir, 


Your ..ost obedient and 
Most humble Servant, 
Wau. COBBETT. 


Posrscrier.—lf the farmers 
were to read regularly the “* Nor- 
“ pork Yeoman’s Gazerre.” 
they would not, indeed, be de- 
ceived and cheated by news- 
papers. Itisvery natural for me 
to recommend this weekly news- 
paper to them, for my own sake ; 
but, it is not less natural, consider- 
ing the part I act in the country, 
for me to recommend it to them 
for their sakes. The other news- 
papers, without one single excep- 
tion that I know of, must deceive 
them ; must dothem harm. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of men have 
been totally ruined by the “ Far- 
“ wers’ Weexty Jovrnar.” It 
hid the true cause of low prices 
from the farmers. It, in short, 
did every thing that-it could have 
done, if it had been hired for the 
express purpose ; every possible 
thing to delude them along to 
their ruin. The whole of the 
newspapers have the same ten- 


all that flows from it must be false. 
The proprietors of all newspapers 
are attached to this villanous sys- 
tem. Take away stock-jobbing ; 
remove those twenty thousand 
criminals that daily job in stocks , 
remove those twenty thousand mis- 
creants and their works, and these 
newspapers fall instantly dead. 
They are identified with the sys- 
tem. Their business is to spread 
falsehood; and that falsehood 
produces its natural effects. You 
cannot very well say that a man 
deserves pity when.-his ruin arises 
from his deliberately preferring 
falsehood to truth; and my great 
consolation is, that the far greater 
part of those who are ruined, owe 
their ruin to this cause. 





TO 


SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 


On the Dinner-Fight, at the City 
of London Tavern, on Friday: 
7th March 1823. 


—_— 


Kensington, 9 March \82. 
Sir, 


In the last Saturday’s Statesman 
I made some observations on this 
fight. But, want of time compelled 
me to observe upon your speech 
in an imperfect manner. | take 
your speech as I find it in that 
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portion of the “ respectable press ” 
which is called the Morning 
Chronicle, and which, being. in 
the hands of your countrymen, 
will certainly not have acted un- 
fairly towards you. I pass over 
the ridicule which I might easily 
excite by your compliments on the 
family of Bentinck; which com- 
pliments I could easily trace to 
their source, while I reminded 
you of the part which that family 
acted, not in the reign of King 
William of Orange, but in the 
reign of William Pitt, when this 
very family was the leader amongst 
those, who went from one side of 
the House to the other, in order to 
enable that Pitt to begin a war 
against the French people upon 
that very same principle which 
M. de Chateaubriand now lays 
down as the grounds of right on 
the part of France to make war 
in Spain, But, these things are 
rifles: I mean to come to close 
quarters with you; to take that 
part of the speech which the 
Chronicle ascribes to you ; to take 
that part of it which relates to the 
alleged aggression of France upon 
this occasion; and to show that 
your assertions are not true. | 

Before I do this, however, let 
me observe a little upon the pro- 
gress of things here. The Session 
of Parliament opened with a fu- 
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rious assault, on the part of Mr. 
Brougham, upon the Holy Alli- 
ance and upon the war party in 
France. This assault was not 
expressly discouraged by any 
part of the ministers except Mr. 
Peel. In the House of Lords the 
prime minister very unequivocally 
stated that the French were not 
justified in their intended inter- 
ference with Spain. He drew a 
distinction between the case of 
Spain now and that of France in 
1793. In allusion to France, he 
said that the French had disco- 
vered a wish to extend the opera- 
tion of their principles beyond 
the boundary of their own coun- 
try; and that the Spaniards had 
disclaimed any such wish. The 
same was said by Mr. Huskisson 
at Liverpool. Mr. Canning said 
nothing at all as to this point; but 
the little blandishments that took 
place afterwards between him and 
Mr. Brougham, upon the subject 
of the four thousand sailors, was 
interpreted to bear the meaning 
expressed in the words of Lord 
Liverpool and Mr. Huskisson. 
Nothing could have exceeded 
the difficulty in which the mi- 
nisters had been placed, if they 
had found, in those who are 
called Whigs; if they had found 
in those who bear that contempti- 
ble name, men to bring the pub- 
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lic mind hack to the pretences 
and to the real grounds of that 
war which has entailed upon the 
country more than six hundred 
millions of funded debt; more 
than a hundred millions of dead 
weight, and more than a hundred 
and fifty millions of debt under 
the: name of poor-rates; and 
which has finally brought the 
landlords and farmers to the verge 
of ruin; all the industrious traders 
to the same verge, and which has 
reduced the once-happy labourers 
of England to be miserable pau- 
pers. ‘‘ What!” would the Whigs 
have exclaimed, “ here then is 
‘* this same destructive principle ; 
“ this same unjust and diabolical 
‘“* principle; here it is, conjured 
‘ up by your. friends the Bour- 
“ bens, to replace whom upon 
“ the throne you contracted this 
“* debt; conjured up by them as 
a pretext for getting posses- 
“sion of that country, which, 
“* while you were lavishing~ mil- 
‘* lions upon) millions in defence 
‘* of it, you constantly called the 
‘* outworks of England and Ire- 
‘* land!” If. they had> found in 
those who bearthe name of Whig, 
and whom they, as it were to jeer 
us, call the gentlemen’ opposite ; 
if they hat! found only one man} 
to bring: the mind of the nation: 
back in this: way, great’ indeed, 











would have been the difficulty of 
their situation. Bat; alas! no 
such man did they find! The man 
capable of thus making them 
hang their heads. for shame they 
found using his best endeavours 
to prevent the mind of the nation 
going back ; to prevent it from 
reverting to the real source of the 
present mischief; to prevent the 
rousing of that indignation which 
was so richly due to those who 
had been the great actors in that 
cause. 


You may think, Sir, that no one 
has seen into the motives that 
have been at-work. I have seen 
into them all; and, though [ shall, 
at present, say little about them ; 
I shall again observe on the at- 
tempt made by you, during the 
Dinner-fight to make out a justifi- 
cation for our ministers. I will 
first take your words, and then 
remark upon them. “ Spain has 
‘* published no decrees threaten- 
“ ing the independence of other 
“ governments—Spain has pub- 
“< lished no incitements to people 
“* to revolt against “ sovereigqns— 
“Spain has not declared that 
‘* other forms of government are 
“ less lawftt than her own— 
“Spain, religiously respecting 
‘the law of independent nations, 
“has held every government 
‘rightful’ that? an independent 














« nation has established; or that 
« an independent nativn main-. 
« tains [applause]. The allies in 
« 1798 (Lf do not espouse their 
“ cause—I do. not approve their 
“ conduct—but I am) bound. in 
“ justice to them to state their 
“ declarations) did not invade 
“ France on account of her insti- 
“ tutions, but because she had 
“ held out encouragement. to re- 
“ volt in other states; and. com- 
‘ mitted a very sertous aggression 
“on a not inconsiderable one 
“ [hear !}.” 

You move here like a man who 
is sensible that he is walking upon 
a quagmire. You seem extremely 
doubtful of your ground, and to 
be looking out for solid: tufts to 
put your feet upon. You: are 
aware of what was said by Mr. 
Fox and by all your friends. in 
1793. But still you make a dis- 
tinction in the two. cases; and 
“tn justice” to the allies: of that 
day, you say that they did not 
invade France on account of her 
institutions ; but because she had 
published incitements. to. other 
nations to. revolt against their 
sovereigns; and because she had 
committed a serious aggression 
"pon one of them: . You refer to 
te decree of November 1792; 
inciting people to: revolt. Now; 
what was the state of. the case at 
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that time? Why this; that. the 
French: emigrants had been re- 
ceived, entertained, encouraged, 
established in a military point of 
view, were raising troops, issuing 
proclamations, calling the king’s 
brother regent of France, calling 
upon the French peeple : to. dis- 
obey the constituted authorities, in- 
viting Frenchmen to leave France 
and join their standard ; and all 
this under the protection and 
within the territory of foreign 
sovereigns, while those sovereigns 
themselves were getting together 
every: thing necessary’ for war 
against France. It was in this 
state of things, and long and. long 
atter the French nation had‘called 
upon those sovereigns to pat a 
stop to these machinations which 
were doing so. much mischief: in 
France, and preventing the French 
Assembly and the King from. re- 
storing happiness and tranquil- 
lity; to the- country ; it was 
long and long after the French 
nation had endeavoured in. vain 
to put an end*to: these Aorrible 
plots against its freedom and hap- 
piness, that it issaed the decree 
of November 1792. That it was; 
under such circumstances, justié 
fied’ in issuing this decree, no man 
can doubt. Those sovereigns were 
all endeavouring tq’ produce res — 
volt:in France; and: who: was to 
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deny to France the right of retalia- 
tion. Let the Spaniards be placed 
in the same state, before you 
draw a comparison between their 
conduct and that of the French. 
As to the serious aggression 
of which you speak, what aggres- 
sion, I beg to know, did the 
French commit until after they 
had been invaded? And what 
were the principles upon which 
they were invaded by the Duke 
of Brunswick in 1792? Read 
his humble declaration and me- 
naces, when he entered France 
in that year. There you will 
find the principles upon which 
the French are now about to 
invade Spain. Does that de- 
claration not declare in most ex- 
plicit terms, that the object is, 
not only to set the King of France 
at perfect liberty, but to punish 
those who were charged with 
having been guilty of what his 
declaration calls rebellion? Well 
did the gallant national guard 
of France answer this insolent 
declaration. They answered it 
by balls from the cannon’s mouth, 
and by bayonets driven through 
the bodies of the invaders! They 
watered the fields of France 
with the blood of the slaves that 
came to compel them to make a 
government such as should please 
the surrounding despots. Become 





invaders in their turn, who was 
to call in question their right of 
conquest; and yet you accuse 
them of an act of aggression. 

As to England, however, they 
had committed no act of aggres- 
sion in the year 1793; as to 
England (though well known to 
he their enemy at heart) they 
had observed the most scrupulous 
forbearance. They had received 
affronts quite. enough to justify 
war against her ; but still they 
forbore to number her amongst 
their enemies. When at last 
treated in a manner which but 
too plainly spoke the intention to 
enter upon that war which has cost 
us nine hundred millions of Debt; 
when at last treated in this man- 
ner;-when the story like that ot 
the wolf in the fable was conjured 
up, the constituted authorities de- 
clared full as positively as the 
Spaniards have declared, that, 
with .regard to England, they 
disclamed all intention and all 
wish to cause their principles to 
be adopted. In short, it is im- 
possible for the Spaniards now 
to make disclaimer more com- 
plete than the French made t 
then, as far as related to England. 
The Duke de San Lorenzo, in 


‘his address to. the parties met at 


the Dinner-fight, thinks proper 
to accuse the French revolution- 
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ists of having declared ‘“‘ that 
kings must be dethroned,” and 
that the French constitution 
“must be the universal code.” 
I think that this was not wise in 
the Duke de San Lorenzo. The 
French never issued any such de- 
claration, until after every king in 
Europe was at war with them; 
and until long after these very 
Spaniards were their enemies. 
After that, indeed, they were by 
no means sparing in declarations 
against kings ; but the Spaniards 
must be first invaded ; first have 
their fields ravaged; first be 
menaced with the gibbet and the 
rack, before they will have a 
right to compare the forbearance 
of their conduct with what they 
are now pleased to call the un- 
just conduct of the French. 

At any rate, the disclaimer, as 
far as regards England; the dis- 
claimer of the Spaniards to fo- 
ment an imitation of their conduct 
in foreign nations, cannot possibly 
be more complete than the dis- 
claimer was on the part of the 
French people. Therefore, there 
is no ground whatever in justify- 
ing the Ministers of England in 
1793, which justification will not 
apply to the French Ministers of 
the present day. But, you and 
the Duke de San Lorenzo, and 
even Mons, de Chateaubriand 
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himself, wholly overlook the 
transactions of 1800, and of 1815. 
Having gone over this ground so 
fully in my last Register, I shall 
not go into particulars here. . Suf- 
fice itto say, upon this part of the 
subject that I have there proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that the principle upon which our 
Government rejected an offer of 
peace in 1800; and upon which 
it actually renewed the war, in 
company with those very allies 
that are now aiding France; the 
principle upon which it renewed 
the war in 1815, was the very 
principle, upon which the French 
are now about to invade Spain, 
with this important difference in 
the circumstances, that our Mi- 
nisters and our Parliament had,. 
in 1815, no King to deliyer in 
France; no relation of our Sove-. 
reign to deliver there ; and that 
there was existing in France a. 
sort of government, resem- 
bling in .form the present go- 
vernment in France, and not. at 
all calculated to spread abroad. 
that “ moral contagion” which we 
pretended to be afraid of in 1793; 
and which it is impossible to deny 
that the French Bourbons have 
now some reason to be afraid of. 
In the dast Register I did, how- 
ever, omit ohe circumstance, and 
avery important one ; as connec.» 
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fence. Look, then, at, the terrible 
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ed with the right of interference. 
We went to ar with the French ; 
an it is now attempted to make it 
out, that our war was.a war of de- 


Act of Parliament, cap. 27. of | 
the 33 Geo. 3. passed on the 7th 
of May 1793. Look at-that Act. 
Pass over the denunciation 
about cutting off mens’ heads, 
ripping out their bowels, and 
quartering their carcasses, if 
they should be directly or indi- 
rectly concerned in causing even 
asack of potatues to be sold to 
the I'rench; pass over divers! 
things made high treason, which 
never were crimes in any other 
war: but, rest for a moment on 
the clause, which makes it high 
tveason to be, in any way what- 
ever, though in the most distant 
degree, concerned in purchase or 
sale of any lands, or real property 
of any kind,in France, or in cown- 
tries that the French :might pos- 
sess! Say whether the like of 
this was ever done before, in 
any country in the world. The 
French had church property for 
sale! Was not this, then, in- 
terfering in the internal affairs 
of -Franee? The Spaniards 
have ehurch property: for sale! 
In what do. the cases dif- 
fer? Shall not-the Roman Ca- 
tholic King of France. show as: 





much zeal to prevent ‘the sale of 
church property in Spain, as the 
Protestant King of England did 
to prevent such sale in France ¢ 
Great indeed is the length which 
the French have yet to goin the 
way Of interference, before they 
come up to the example set them 
by our Ministers and our Parlia- 
ment. 


Thus, then, whatever may be 
the motives at bottom of your at- 
tempt to make out a defence of the 
former conduct of our ministers, 
while you condemn the present 
conduct of the French ; whatever 
may be the motive to the making 
of this attempt, youmay rest pretty 
well satisfied that the attempt will 
fail of success. ‘I have heard of 
a very moderately gifted old Whig 
in the county of Norfolk, who says 
that-he has the authority of another, 
who is an equally moderately gitt- 
ed.old Whig in Bedfordshire, for 
saying that I am in the pay of the 
ministers; and 1 have further 
-heard, that this is asserted with- 
out any sort. of reserve at the 
Whig rendezvous im Piccadilly. 
The ministers must, then, have & 
great deal less cunning than they 
are generally thought to possess 
If I were in their places, I would 
pay some man calling himself a 
Whig to do what is vulgarly called 





kicking up a dust; and, as the 
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French call it, jeter de la poudre 
aur yeur ; that is to ‘say, throw 
dust in your eyes. ‘Lwould pay 
in money, if I had it; in promises, 
if 1 dared go so far, and ‘had noe 
money; or ina sort of indirect 
and second-hand promises ; |in a 
sort of “understood sense:” I 
would pay in this-way some, one 
or more, having the gift of the 


tongue, and the reputation of 
being opposed'to me. If it were | 


a little too flagrant, or a ‘little too 
dangerous for me to treat with the 
bawling party himself, I would 
get that, which, in love affairs, is 
called a go-between; or, in plain 
words, a sort of political: bawd. 
In this way would I get at my 
man; in this way would J anake 
him my tool to.kick-up.a dust ; to 
make a noise and a ‘botheration ; 
to rail and to scold:; to enlist the 
bawling and stocksjobbing press 
on his side; to make, in short, 
such an outery about ‘the French, 
and about every body else but 
myself, that J would be. left to.go 
on quietly and smugly, keeping 
my place, pocketing its profits, 
and making my seat. sure by hav- 
ing completely muzzled all the 
barking curs that I was afraid of. 
This would be my. way if J were 
& minister, at a (timelike this, 
Nota penny, nor a-hintat.a pro- 
mise would 1 give to the’ man that 
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hontestly’carried the people’s mitids 
back to the year 1793; that’then 
took ‘them ‘along itfto the yedr 
1600; that then broaightthem down 
to 1815; and that néver quifted his 
hold fer one single moment, until 
he demonstrated to the people that 
the French are now going to war 
against Spain upon the very prin- 
ciple upon which I had twice 
gone to war, and once rejected 
peace, and in consequence of 
which I had:now loaded this smi- 
serable people with a debt of nine 
hundred millions. 

I request of my readers to ier 
in. mind.a little the contents of the 
paragraph which I have just writ- 
ten. The time will come when I 
shall -have. to bring their minds 
back to it,-and when I shall speak 
much plainer than I think neces- 
sary :at.present. J now proceed 
to: notice -another : part-of your 
speech. You said that the ‘ una- 
“nimous verdict of the. British 
‘* people has been declared in the 
‘“unanimous agreement of both 
“ parties in.Parliament; by the 
‘silence of the party opposed te 
“the government, «when it has 
“ thought that.it could give aid by 
‘‘ its silence; by the spontaneous 
“and-loud declaration imevery patt 
‘‘ of the gountry by every order of 
“men, and especially by all the 
“organs of public opinion, with 
Y2 









































‘“‘a few insignificant and sus- 
** picious exceptions.” But what 
is this verdict? You talk of a 
verdict; but you do not tell us 
what it is. The Spanish duke, 
ja his address, did not venture {g 


call upon us io go to war. He 
told us that we should finally be 
in danger of losing our liberty, 
though he did not say any thing 
about Six-Acts, about shutting 
men up in their houses from sun- 
set to sunrise, about John Hayes’s 
ten weeks’ imprisonment, and Jo- 
seph Swann's four years and a 
half; the Duke de San Lorenzo 
did not say a word about these ; 
and therefore, not understanding 
very well what he meant by our 
liberty, 1 felt, I must own, not 
very much moved by his address. 
He did, however, talk about money 
that was wanted by the Spaniards. 
fron and gold, he said; and he 
also said that he was able to main- 
tain, that policy as well as feeling 
ought to identify the Spanish and 
British. concern in the struggle 
that was so nearly pending; but 
that delicacy became both the 
donors and the receivers! Alas! 
Monsieur the Duke de San Lo- 
renzo, you will have no donors. 
You will have no delicacy to ob- 
serve towards them. You may 
have iron here if you will pay for 
it, and gold, if you can give good 
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security and pay high interest; 
but let me beseech you to believe 
that, without war, you will get no 
assistance from England ; and that 
you would not have had even this 
Dinner, if the time for giving it 
had been one fortnight later. 

If you, Sir James Mackintosh, 
be the real friend of the Spa- 
niards, you should tell them to rely 
solely upon their own arms; and 
tell them, too, to imitate, as nearly 
as possible, the conduct of the 
French of 1793, except in the 
single instance of putting the royal 
family to death. It was by ven- 
turing their all that the French 
saved themselves; and that they 
have at last, in spite of all their 
enemies, and all their own indis- 
cretions into the bargain, gained 
most prodigiously by their revo- 
lution. You should tell the Spa- 
niards what the rea! situation of 
this country is. You should tell 
them that they have nothing to 
expect from it, unless it openly 
declare war. To lead them to 
believe that they will receive as- 
sistance from any other cause, is 
to excite hopes that must be dis- 
appointed, and that, in all human 
probability, will tend to render 
their defence against France ut- 
terly improbable. 

It is curious to observe that, 
at this Dinner, where every one 
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expected to hear a sort of demi- 
official declaration of war, not 
one word was said by any body, 
expressive even of a hope that 
England would take part. in the 
war, The Spanish minister dis- 
covered in his address that he 
had no such hope. The Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Dinner- 
fight confined his-warlike opera- 
tions to mere words, and even 
those words said nothing about 
The -Toasts were about 
coramerce and prosperity ; success 
to the Bank; suecess to the East 


war. 


India Company; success to the 
Bentincks ; suecess to the Stewards 
of the Dinner, and success to the 
Ladies of Spain and of England, 
and, most ap propriate, this was fol- 
lowed by the tune of St. Patrick’s 
Day in the Morning. All gentle 
and pacific. All for ameliorating 
the human race. No war. Even 
Anacharsis Clootz, the orator of 
the human race, and little Sancho 
that sat under his arm, said not 
a word about war. Mr. Den- 
man, who, during the evening, 
was inthe House of Commons, 
and who made a speech there 
*xpressing a hope that this country 
ee to war the moment the 
rench crosse : 
took ‘ium eieaea 
b ] 

though the benches were rather 
“mpty around him; it was owing 
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to the absence of those who 
were doing the same thing else- 
where that he was doing in the 
House. The worthy lawyer 
certainly alluded to the Dinner- 
fight; but how surprised must 
he have been the next morning, 
and how mortified to discover that 
at the Dinner-fight not one. single 
word was said about war; that 
every thing else in this world was 
talked of, except that war which 
was expected to be more than 
hair proclaimed. The Morning 
Chronicle observes upon _ this 
that “the speeches at the dinner 
seldom travel beyond the con- 
demnation of the doctrine of in- 
terference;” that as to the course 
which we ourselves ought to 
pursue, the gentlemen present 
very properly abstained from 
entering on it. 

What the devil did you meet 
for, then? Did you meet to show 
the French Government that you 
did not dare to talk about war; 
the Chronicle says, that you ab- 
stained from entering on the sub- 
ject of war, because opinion was 
naturally divided upon it. Oh, 
ho'! We thought that the English 
nation was unanimous upon it. 
So you said. You said that both 
parties in Parliament were. una- 
nimous; and this Chronicle has 
told us every day of its life till 
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within, these twelve days, that 
there was but one heart and one 
mind in the whole country with 
regard to this question. Mr. 
Brougham’s fleet has sunk down 
into the waters quietly, and not 
another word is said abont the 
large demand for sailors. The 
Ministers seem to be determined 


to get their establishments all 
voted, before people recovered 


their senses after the war noise; 
and when that is done, how the 
landlords will stand gaping at one 
another, when they find that they 
have all the same army to pay, 
a larger navy to pay than last 
year; and are to have no good 
hard paper-moncy to pay with. 
The truth is, that the jews and 
jobbers clearly perceive that war 
must bring good hard paper- 
money; and they know well the 
consequences of that good hard 
paper-money. This is the true 
cause of the war fit going off so 
quickly. The Morning Chronicle, 
the great champion of the Spa- 
niards, has made the same dis- 
covery. 
“shield” over the Peninsula; it 
was for drawing forth the mighty | 
power of Britain; but, the moe| 
ment I had satisfied it that a war 
must bring out the paper-money 
and sweep away the infernal 
stock-jobbing system, that mo- 


It was for throwing a 
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ment it grew cool; and Tam quite 
satisfied that it would see the Spa- 
niards and Portuguese w hipped 
to their work like negroes in Ja- 
maica, whipped into and out of 
their sheds, rather than see any 
part of this infernal system shaken 
down. 

However, a base abandonment 
of Spain and Portugal will not 
preserve. that system, This same 
ridiculous Chronicle, in giving 
an account of the prices of corn 
on Friday, has these words, ‘‘ No 
‘‘ oreat advance farther than what 
‘has already taken place, ought to 
“ be wished for by the agricultural 
This paper knows 
It is feeloso- 

At the pre- 


‘€ interest !” 
not what to be at. 

phy at its wits’ end. 
sent prices, taking the very high- 
est that the speculation has push- 
ed them to, all rents must cease 
in ashort time. It is curious to 
observe how the rise in the price 
has kept pace with the expec- 
tations of war. The price has 
risen solely in Consequence of the 
expectation. of war. Not many 
days ago, a man from Hampshire 
came to me at Kensington. He 
had five thousand pounds at his 
command. -It was in. the hands 
of a banker in London: Tle 
wanted my advice as to what, he 
shonld do with the money, having 
a thought he should. lay it out in 
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wheat ; “ for (said he) ifthey go | 
‘to war, we shall have the paper- 
“money ; but the wheat will be 
“ worth something, at any rate; 
“and, if I let my monéy lie, I 
“may be obliged to take it im 
“ paper.” My answer was, “ Get 
“themoney; get it in gold; 
“carry ithome and keep it. If 
“they go to war, you have your 
‘gold, and their issuing of paper 
“can do you no harm ; but if you 
“ bay wheat now, and they do not 
“¢o to war, down comes the price 
“of the wheat, and yon may lose 
“ one or two thousands out of your 
“five thousand pounds.” He {fol- 
lowed my advice and took home 
the gold. The wheat kept rising 
fast, as long as the war-whoop con- 
tinued. But on Friday last the 
price caine to a stand still; and, 
if the war-fit go entirely off, there 
will be a crash amongst the wheat 
speculators, almost as great ,as 
amongst the speculators in Spa- 
nish bonds. If one could believe 
that the government contrived the 
war-talk to last while they were 
carrying through’ the votes for 
their establishments, one must 
confess that they are very cunning: 
fellows. But, the misfortune will 
be that a war-talk will last only a 
certain length of time. If there 
he no fleets fitting out; no actual 
demonstrations, the war-talk will 








cease to have effect; and then 
down comes the price of corn, 
and: back comes the howl of dis- 
tress. This war-talk has been as 
curious a thing as I ever witness- 
ed. It has been managed by the 
ministers, if managed by design, 
in a very cunning manner. It has 
broken the ery of agricultural dis- 
tress; it has excited hopes in the 
landlords, who see clearly the 
dangers of equitable adjustment ; 
who have not courage to face the 
jews and jobbers. It has sus- 
pended their eagerness for reduc- 
tion of taxes; while, as far as 
talk could go, it has tended to 
check the operations of the F rench, 
withant, tou, encouraging the Spa~ 
niards to adhere to their consti- 
tution. It has been a very curious. 
thing altogether, and has been 
turned to the best possible ac- 
count by the ministers, who have 
had the good luck to find, for the 
performance of the work, some of 
the most ready and convenient of 
tools where the vulgar herd would 
naturally expect they would find 
the most efficient obstruction. 


However, the day of settlement. 


must come, at last; and this little 
respite will, as in all other cases,’ 
only render the catastrophe more 
signal. | 

If the-dimer ; the dinner-fight 
in the city produced nothing else, 
































it has at any rate, produced a 
letter from me to you; and in this 
letter the public will find, I trust, 
something to compensate them for 
the grievous Ae gst they 
have experienced on account of 
the dinner. Let me assume you, 
that you shall not, without contra- 
diction, put forth any thing, im 
any shape, or from any place, to 
justify the ministers, without my 
showing the public that you, at 
the samme time justify the French. 
The base and dastardly Whigs 
may, from their holes and corners 
in the country, or from their ren- 
dezvous in Piecadilly, say that I 
am in the pay of the ministers; 
but, at any rate, I will take spe- 
cial care that those Whigs shall 


not, whether paid or unpaid, | 


spread their deceptions amongst 
that public with success. 

It is curious enough, that while 
this dinner-fight was. going on, 
the Duke of Wellington anc other 
ministers were at the French am- 
bassador's ball; that Miss Can- 
ning was dancing with the French 


ambassador ; and that, if the Cov- 


niger do not lie, Mr. Canning was 
kept at home by the gout! But, 
still more curious is the fact, that 
this same Courier, and, indeed, 
all the ministerial papers, are on 
the side of the French. The 
words of the Countser, of Satur- 
day last, are these: 


** We firmly and conscientiously 
** believe, that what Spain is now, 
“if Spain prove triumphant, the 
whole of continental Europe will 
soon be. Itis the resiless, dis- 
organising spirit of revolution 
which is now at-work there, and 
which is secretly preparing the 
same catastrophe in other coun- 
*“* tries. It is the implacable ha- 
* tred of kings and governments, 
of religion, and aristocracy, be- 


*. 


ae 


< 


** 


*s 


** 


*. 
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‘‘ queathed to us by the French 
*« Revolution, which is so danger- 
* ously active. In one word, it 
‘is the league of democracy, seek- 
‘* ing to subvert the ancient mo- 


I“ narchies af Europe, with which 


“ we have to contend, and which is 
‘* only the more formidable when 
“it is able to identify itself with 
*‘ the plausible and fascinating 
** cause of. popular rights and 
‘‘ national independence. Pro- 
“‘ phecy is a hazardous experi- 
‘ ment; but we will venture to 
‘“* predict, that if the Spanish Re- 
‘¢ volution comes triumphantly out of 
‘© the approaching struggle, the legi- 
** timate dynasties of the continent 
‘*‘ will have enough to do, during 
‘‘ the next twenty years, in keep- 
** ing the evil from their own doors. 
‘* The precedent will be supplied, 
‘* and the example will not be long 
‘* without imitation.” 


Now, it is for nobody but idiots 
to believe, that this paper does not 
speak the real sentiments of the 
ministers ; and, therefore, it is to 
deceive the Spaniards ; it is to in- 
duce them to rely on what they 
will not obtain, to make empty de- 
monstrations, such as those made 
at the Dinner-fight. Mr. Houme 
Sumyer knows what is what; and 
he, sitting on the ministerial bench, 
proclaimed peace for us, without 
any disapprobation from the mi- 
nisters. In short, every thing 
shows that the war-fit is over; 
and that the Spaniards have their 
own arms only to rely on. 

You are for the “ peace of Eu- 
rope,” and in this we agree. 
wish for nothing to happen to dis- 
turb the regular and quiet pro- 
gress of things here. I wish to 
see this system let alone, until it 
shall have produced aif its fruits. 
The next best thing was a stir by 
the Bourbons to recoil on them- 





selves; and this must happen if 
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the Spaniards triumph, or if the 
French do not march, In either 
of these cases, Old Sarum, and 
Knaresborough and the Jews 
must receive a blow. The last 
case is, the defeat of the Spa- 
niards, and the consequent annex- 
ation of Spain to France. Even 
this might have its advantages ; 
for the indelible disgrace to us; 
the shame and the rage that it 
would excite ; the scorn, the mock- 
ery that it would bring upon. us, 
might tend to rouse a spirit that 
would, in the end, be fatal to cor- 
ruption and the jews. 


Wa. COBBETT. 


Postscript. «Tuesday, 11 March, 
1823.—The proceedings in that 
illustrious assembly, the House of 
Commons, last night; shows just 
what the Spaniards have to. ex- 
pect from us, and that is, pre- 
cisely nothing at all! Nay, the 
Morning Chronicle, which has 
made so much noise about * the 
shield,” expressly declares to-day, 
“that we ought not to take a 
part in the war!” What will 
Mr. Brovenam and Sir Francis 
Burverr say to this? The for- 
mer was for equipping a fleet, and 
the latter for putting aside all our 
own distresses, and for attending to 
that which was of “ vital interest 
to mankind!” I ventured to say, 
that this would be praised fora 
week, and laughed at for ever. 
Just so will it be. Our poor friend 
Brougham who is, I suppose, upon 
the Circuit, will be astonished, 
when he hears of the turn which 
things have taken. He will be halt 
crazy, when he finds. that all is 
made up here in London; and 
that the French are going to 
march into Spain without any 
©pposition, even from-the Morn- 





ing Chronicle. Our friend Mr. 
Broveuam is always in too great 
ahurry. It might be well enough 
to talk about war; well enough 
to talk about it; but not well 
enough. to. think about it, and to’ 
go so far as to talk. about equip- 
ing fleets, unless it could have 

en shown how the fleets were 
to be paid.—Lord ‘Liverpoor in 
the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Husxrsson at Liverpool, thought 
proper to. assert that the nation 
was able to go to war, if war 
should be necessary. Each of 
them seemed to have in their 
eye some particular person who 
had said that the nation could 
not go to war. In short, they 
had me in their eye, This is the 
fact. But I never said that the 
nation could not go to war. I 
ouly said that she could not 5° 
to war without blowing up the 
Debt! That was what I said; 
to that I stand; and let me hear 


what excuse other than this, the 


Ministers can make for not going’ 
to war.—Those who. speak and 
write on the side of the Minis- 
ters, now say, that, in the 
present circumstances of the 
country, she ought not to ‘be 
plunged in war. We hear this 
now from all the base, stupid 
stock-jobbing: newspapers, which 
were, only three weeks ago,~so 
clamorous for war.—What do 
they mean, then, by the present 
circumstances of the country? 
What do they mean by this? 
Why, in one word, they mean 
with the present DEBT! That 
is what they mean; and now 
then, they confess to be true; 
what I have heen telling them 
for years.—Last year, when the 
hideous clamour was set up 
against the Kentish petition. I. 
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(Register Vol: 42. p. 705), in| 
defending the petition, begged 
the freeholders of Kent, to whom 
I was addressing myself, te con- 
sider what would be the conse- 
quence of. this debt in case of 
war. I said, “are we secure 
‘from the hostility of our neigh- 
bours! yet it may be said 
of England, that she dare not 
think of war; that she dare not 
even to be providing. against it, 
while her enemies are growing 
to gigantic strength. Will any 
one say that additional taxes 
can be laid on to the amount of 
even one million a-year ; much 
less to the amount of thirty or 
forty millions a-year; which a 
war would require.” I there 
went on to show them why this 
should be so; to show them, that it 
would be impossible to carry on 
a war with gold; and that, if we 
once return to the paper, that 
paper must be assignais. This 
was last Spring. 1 was for re- 
dueing the interest of the debt; I 
was for lightening the mill-sione ; 
in order that, amongst other ef- 
fects, which such lightening would 
produce, the nation might be able, 
in case of necessity, to go to war; 
for, in spite of all the assertions of 
my Lord Liverpool and Mr. Hus-' 
xisson, I know that, without re- 
ducing or blowing up the debt, 
she cannot go. to war, Mr. 
Brovcuam should have thought 
of this, before he talked of equip- 

ing a fleet; and Sir Faawcts 

vavett should have thought of 
it, too, before he talked of putting 
aside all our distresses, and “ at- 
** tending to the vital interests. of 
“mankind,” But they do not 
think, so. offen as. they ought to 
think, notwithstanding they belong 
ta the, ““ most thinking. nation in 


4s 
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the world.” Ia this respect; in 
respect to these matters, they 
really seem to be nearly upon a 
level with my poor crack-brained 
friend, Mr. Cocxey Bacon, of 
Norwich, who’ actually — said, 
(while the war-fit. was raging) 
that war would create its own re- 
sources. He certainly has a preity 
enough notion of war. It is.clear 
that he regards it as a sort of 
highway and house-breaking sys- 
tem. Indeed, it is such, to some 
extent; but to reb people of a 
dinner, costs inwar, five hundred 
dinners. So.that, at last, the 
parties. most. cruelly robbed, are 
those who stay at home, and pay 
the taxes. As surg as a gun, 
Cocxey Bacon thought that we 
could go and rob somebody of 
gold, in order to earry on the war 
with.— However, this madness 
seems to be gone off; and we 
shall, in all human probability, 
make as pretty a figure, while the 
French are rifling and subduing 
Spain, as ever was made by 
any puny spiritless State in the 
world. . 
P.S. H.—The Gout! It is 
curious enough, that just at this 
time the newspapers should have 
to inform us, that Mr. Cannixe 
has a fit of the gout. Every night 
some member or other is wishing 
to put a question to him, upon 
the subject of war or peace; 
he, untortinately, is kept away 
by the gout! ‘The Quakers who 
have hought wheat on —- 
are poking the morning papers 4 
wae Po brims of desir hats, in 
order to see if there be any pres- 
- of: war; but the War or 
eace Minister is at home with 
the gout!—I thinking, 
that being subject to. the gout, 
ought to be a disqualification for 
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certain offices, and for none-more 
than for this office of peace: or 
war ; for really a fit of the gout, if 
it choose to come, at an improper 
time, may prevent ‘peace as well 
as war. When I entered into His 
Majesty's service, I tock an oath, 
by which £ declared,. that I was 
no chimney sweep, No miner, no 
apprentice, and that I was not 
troubled with FITS. Unques- 
tionably this included fits of the 
gout ; a devilish deal likelier to be 
inischievous than any. other fits, 
the effects of which- f have ever 
noticed. A perverse fit of this 
sort kept Sir Francis Burverr 
the other day from a. Reférm 
Meeting at Abingdon; and I re- 
member how. a. similar fit: pre+ 
vented the worthy Baronet from 
voting with Col. Wardle upon the 
most important of all his motions. 
—That the law can make provi- 
sion to disqualify men for the 
king’s service, on account.of their 
being sub‘ect to fits, Lhave shown. 
Now, I think it will not be denied, 
that the public: and His Majesty: 
ought to he as well guarded in 
the case of a Secretary of State, 
asin the case of a “common foot 
soldier. What was the oath re- 
5m ofme for? Why, because 
Should not. be in a fit, at the 
time that I might be wanted to 
fight. This reason clearly shows 
that fits of the gout were ineladed 
in my oath. Other fits last but a 
short time ; but these’ fits: of the 
gout last almost any length of 
ume. There is no knowing when 
ney will begin, or when they will 
end —In short, when .we have a 
Reform of the Parliament, the 
Members shall all swear that 
are not in the habit of having fits 
of the-gout. ae es ; 
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TO GENTLEMEN~ : 
GOING TO AMERICA. 


Tue. day before yesterday, I 
received. the following Advertise~ 
ment by post from Liverpeel, 
accompanied with a. letter from 
Mr. Matlack; the owner of. the 
farm.—I insert the advertisement 
as well for the sake of my read- 
ers as for that of Mr. Matlack. 
As to the situation of the farm, 
the nature and state of the soil; 
and that of the buildings, 1 know 
all the facts stated by Mr, Mat- 


ment being intended exclusively 
for America, he did not think it 
worth while to notice the amount 
of the ¢ares; but, in’ his letter to 
me, he says “the whole of the 
“annual tax on all this property, 
“including rates, does not ex- 
“ ceed,-on the average, more than 
“SEVEN POUNDS STER- 
“ LING.”—The reader will ob- 
serve that Mr. Matlack is willing 


to bind himself that the crop on 
the ground sball yield: five thou- 
sand dollars, clear money. He 


pledges himself to take it at that 
of the purchaser ‘of the estate: 
Thus then here is an annuul 
duce of more than a thousand 
pounds sterling, besides growth 
of timber, beautiful dwelling- 
house, fisheries and all sorts of 
things ; and upon this, the owner 
pays in taxes annually seven 
ounds ing. Where is the 
dog that would not fight for a 
ernment like*that! I remem- 
'ber the sheep-~house of which 





-Mr., Matlack ; that is. to 
say, I remember seeing in it about 
they } 360: Merino ewes.—I know: the 
lace-as’ well as I’ know my gar- 

en at Ke ».. Itis one of © 
the pretti aces upon the face: 


‘ 


lack to be true—His advertise- - 
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of the earth. It is on the north 
side of Long Island. The Sound 
is that part of the sea that runs 
between the island and the Main. 
At Mr. Matlack’s house, you have 
a wagon load of oysters, if you 
like for half a dollar. In short 
it is every thing that he says about 
it, and the only piece of informa- 
tion that it can be of any use for 
me to add, is, that, on the 15th of 
February, bills of exchange on 
England were selling at New 
York for about ten per cent. pre- 
minum. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





VALUABLE FARM 

BE SOLD AT AUCTION. 

The Subscriber intends selling his Farm 
at Public Sale, on the premises, on 
Monday the 2nd day of June next— 
possession to be given three days 
afler the sale. 


W I LL 


This Farm is situated at Bayside, 
13 miles from New York, and three 
miles east from the town of Flush- 
ing,* Queen’s County, Long Island, 
adjoining the Farm of Judge Law- 
rence. 

The Farm contains 244 acres— 
160 of which have been thoroughly 
cleared of stones; about 10,000 
eartloads having within the last two" 
years been made into fence, 800 
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of this statement the stone walls 


will prove. 170 acres of this Farm 
will be in crops on the day of sale, 
all of which has been highly ma- 
nured within the last five years, 
and most of it at'an expense of 40 
dollars per acre. 2794 dollars have 
been paid for manure for this plan- 
tation, within the last year, besides 
all the expense of carting and 
spreading, together with 500 cart- 
loads made on the premises ; and 
1000 dollars’ worth more will be 
put on by the subscriber before the 
day of sale. This Farm is particu- 
larly well calculated for manuring, 
the land lying unsually level, and 
the bottom well adapted for holding 
manure, being a heavy loam, in- 
stead of sand or gravel. The crops 
on the ground, on the day of sale, 
will be as follows:—32 acres of 
Corn, 22 acres of Wheat, 355 acres 
of Barley, 27 acres of Oats, and 
54 acres of Meadow, which has been 
well seeded with timothy and clo- 
ver, all of which will be the first 
year’s growth. 

The value of the above crops, 
which will go with the Fafm, can- 
not, at the most moderate calcula- 
tion, be estimated at less than 5000 
dollars, over and above all the ex- 
pensé of getting the crops in—the 
value of the» coarse fodder alone 
(straw and corn stalks) being more 
than sufficient to pay everyexpense. 
As the correctness of this estimate 
may be questioned by some, the 





rods‘of which will be completed by 
the day of sale. The correctness 





* Flushing is 10 miles from the city 
of New York, from whence the steam- 
boat and siages will regularly start at 
different hours of the day for the city. 
At this place are several houses for 
Divine worship, such as Friends, 
Episcopal, and Methodist Meetings, 
several good schvols, and excellent 
public accommodations ; and all ar- 
ticles required for the convenience 
and comfort of a family, can readily be 
obtained at the lowest city prices, and 
a good market for such produce as a 
farmer may have to spare. 


‘subscriber engages to procure 2 
| responsible and competent Farmer, 
| who will contract to cut, bind, cart 
‘in and thrash all the graio, and to 
husk and crib all the corn—for 
which privilege he will give the 
purchaser 100 dollars, for no other 
compensation than the straw and 
stalks. He will also cut and cart 


in all the hay, for the privilege only 
of pasturing the meadows after har- 
vest. This fact alone clearly proves 
one among the many decided ad- 
vantages of this Farm over those in 
the interior, where coarse fodder 
is worth comparatively nothing. 
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Should the purchaser doubt thecor- 
rectness of the above estimated va- 
juation of crops, the proprietor wi.1 
guarantee to him the above named 
sum of 5000 dollars for whatever 
the present crops may realize over 
thatsum. Next season, 107 acres 
will be in mowing ground, without 
any expense to the purchaser ; and 
the above named sum of five thou- 
sand dollars may be realized for se- 
veral years to come from this Farm, 
with but a trifling expenditure. 
These are not mere round asser- 
tions, made to attract attention, 
but are founded upon just and rea- 
sonable calculations. 

The Farm is nearly equally di- 
vided by a public road, running 
northand south through the middle; 
the Upper or Western Farm con- 
taining 118 acres, withont any build- 
ings. The crops on this Farm will 
be 22 acres of wheat, 15 acres of 
oats, 23 acres of meadow; and 45 
acres of young, thrifty timber 
sprouts, (four years’ growth,) 42 
acres of which is sufficiently cover- 
ed with locust to spare many thou- 
sand for transplanting.. About 15 
acres of this land is. particularly 
adapted to the growth of locust, 
being a rich black mould, and the 
locust natural to the soil. One lo- 
cust tree cut off this ground, of 
only 32 years’ growth, was sold for 
upwards of 12 dollars by the sub- 
scriber. Those who are acquainted 
with the nature of timber, know that 
the age of-a thrifty tree is distinct- 
ly marked by the growth of each 
year; and the locust trees on this 
piece of ground, upon fair valua- 
ton, were found, by carefully count- 
Ing the growth, to pay from two to 
three shillings per year. The re- 
maining 13 acres are woodland, 
which, together with the scattering 
wood on both Farms, may be consi- 
dered sufficient for fuel until the 
young timber will be fit to cut. 

orty-five acres of this upper 
Pasi will next season be in mea- 
pearl and a contract may be made 
© day of sale, to erect every 


building, viz. a good dwelling-house, 
barn, hovel, &c. suitable for a snug 
farming establishment, of the value 
of at least 3000 dollars, for what the 
crops off the upper Farm alone may 
neat for three years from the day 
of sale, This the subscriber will 
also guarantee to the purchaser. 
“The lower Farm, bounded east 
by the Bay, contains 125 acres. On 
this Farm there is a very comfort- 
able old Dwelling House, 52 feet 
by 20 feet, fronting on the Bay, 
and within 20 yards of high water 
mark; this house is well built, the 
frame’ sound, and the roof tight. 
Adjoining this building, is a new 
Farm House, 48 feet by 20, and 
within a few yards is a Wash 
House, containing furnaces, large 
iron and copper boilers, oven, &c, 
built last spring... These buildings 
contain every convenience for carry- 
ing ona large Farm. There is a well 
of ood water at the kitchen door, 
with a pump in it, and a never fail- 
ing spring ofexcellent water on the 
shore, within 20 yards of the house. 
The out-buildings, such as Barn, 
Hovel, Sheep House, Corn Cribs, 
&c. are all upon a large scale, and 
nearly as good as new, having been 
built but 15 years, and thoroughly 
repaired and painted within the 
last year: the Barn is 50 feet six 
inches, by 32 feet six inches, 17 
feet posts. Adjoining the Barn and 


for properly dividing the Stock; 
the fences around them are all new, 
and built in the strongest manner ; 
and a well of .good water, with a 
‘pump init, so sitaated at the Barn, 
as to water the Stock in each yard. 
The Sheep House is large, and well 
guarded against dogs, and contains 
rack and trough room sufficient for 
350 sheep to feed at one time. 
The crops on this lower Farm 
will be 32 acres of corn, 35 acres 
of barley, 12 acres of oats, and 31 
acres.of mowing d. The corn 


with manure, not. only to produce 
a great crop of corn, but will, with- 





Hovelare threecommodious Yards, 


ground will be spread sufliciently . 
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out any further expense than till- 
ing, yield a fine cropof barley, and 
three or four crops of hay: The 
fences are nearly all new, and 
made in the most substantial man- 
ner, by days’ work, 

On this Farm is a thrifty young 
Peach Orchard, now in full bear- 
ing, of the best grafted fruit; a 
great abundance of Cherries, of a 
variety of kinds, and a sufficient 
supply of all other fruits, Apples, 
Pears, Plums, <Xc.; also, 240 
young apple trees, of the best 
grafis, the largest that could be 
Obtained three years since from 
the Flushing nurseries. 

This Farm is beautifully situated 
on the banks of Litle Neck Bay, 


in full view of Long Island Sound. | - 


Frequently upwards of 20 sail are 
in sight from the door—and vessels 
drawing six feet water, may unload 
anywhere in front of the Farm, 
which is 660 yards on the Bay— 
from whenee boats ply regularly 
to and from the city of New York. 
Fish, oysters and clams, of an ex- 
cellent quality, abound in this bay ; 
Shad are canght here in their sea- 
son ; and wild fow], such as ducks, 
teal, &c. may frequently be shot 
from the door. 

There are several beautiful sites 
for buildings, from which the pros- 
pect is very extensive, and most 
delightful, particularly the scenery 
on the opposite shere, which is 
beautiful beyond description. ‘The 
elegant mansion of Wynant Van 
Zandt, Esq. being directly oppo- 
site, and the country around under 
a high state of cultivation. The 
Farms, as described above, will be 
sold scparately. The lower Farm 
will be sold first, to give the pur- 
chaser the choice.of having either 
one or both. The sale will com- 
mence at three o'clock, p.m., to 
give an opportunity of viewing the 
crops and improvements on the 
day of sale. is property is not 
merely offered to the public, to tr 
its yalue, but shall positively be 
sold to the highest bidder. 








For further particulars, inguire 
of Hicks, Lawrence & Co. New 
York, or the Sabstriber on the 
premises. 

TIMOTHY MATLACK, 
Bayside, February 10, 1823, 


N.B. The next morning after 
the sale of the above property, will 
be sold at Public Auction, on the 
premises, all the remaining Stock 
and Farming Utensils, together 
with Kitchen Furniture, Dairy 
Apparatus, &c. &c.: and as the 
Subscriber imtends leaving the 
country immediately after the sale, 
the above articles, (Stock, &c.) 
will be-sold for cash on delivery. 

T. M. 





COURT OF COMMON 
PLEAS. 


Srarp v. Octrsy.—A cause of 
great importance to Merchants 
and Tradesmen, particularly to the 
Cheesemon of London, came 
on for.trial on the 6th inst. before 
Lord Chief Justice Dallas anil.a 
special jury. The plaintiff is a 
respectable cheesemonger ; 
defendants, Wm. Law Ogilby and 
Sir David Ogilby, merchants, 
agents and ship-brokers in the 
Irish proyision trade. The trial 
arose out of the following circum- 
stances: some time towards the 
end of last year, the defendants 
employed a er to sella quan- 
tity of butter ‘for them, to be ship- 
ped thenceforward, ‘anil, as ap- 

eared by the evidence of the bro- 
“4 he effected a sale of 200 fir- 
kins to a cheesemonger ; ae 
whom the defendants drew a 
in the usual way. But as the 200 
firkins of butter in question formed 
a part of 500 firkims contained in 


one bill of lading, the defendants 


y to give to the purchaser 
Poarsnees 


200 
liver them on the ship’s arrival. 
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This undertaking the « purchaser’ 
avreet to'take in lieu of a bill of 
lading, and aecepted the defend- 
ant’s bill for the amount of 200 
firkins of butter. A few days af- 
terwards the cheesemonger em- 
ployed the same broker to sell 
the butter in question, whieh he 
did to the plaintiff, who accepted 
for the amount, upon having the 
defendant’s undertaking trans- 
ferred to him. _Upon the arrival 
of thevessel, which was su uent 
to these transactions, the plaintiff 
obtained possession .of 38 out of 
the 200 firkins of butter; but upon 
application for the remainder, the 
wharfinger informed: him that the 
defendant had ordered him ‘to re- 
tain them, because the cheese- 
er to whom ‘they sold them 
ad stopped payment. cal 
Mr. pita ast Lens, for the 
plaintiff, contended that the un- 
dertaking of the defendants must 
be considered as re ting the 
bill of lading; and that a bill of 
lading is the usual and legal mode 
of conveying goods on board from’ 
one party to another. ‘But in this 
case, he said, there was the spe- 
cial circumstance of a delivery 
ofa part, which, in law, is a deli- 
very of the whole . . ' 
Mr. Sergeant Vaughan, for the 
lefendants, made an ingenious de- 
fence. He acknowledgéd the va- 
ity of a bill of lading ; but de- 
ned that an undertaking such as 
the one in question, could be con- 
or “ the representative ofa 
‘of lading. In the course of 
his ceeeveliens he made:an.a 
pealto the Learned Judge, 


thereupon told hint’ he bad no 


“aon ng Be a 
ce upon the while case; name- 


ly, that he had no doubt whatever 
as to the legal right of the plain- 


Marcu 15, 1823. | 








tiff to the goods; he considered 
the undertaking of the defendants 
as got as the bill of lading itself ; 
and that, consequently, the de- 
fendant had no right whatever to 
stop intransitu. 

Verdict for the plaintiff. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices:of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the. week.end- 
ing ist March. 


Per Quarter. 

s. a.. 
Witheat.........6566 6% 41 7 
SN Ggieal a> am sot 2 22 8 
ST aaa’: tomas 2 69 
Wa wcanneteentes 2 18 ‘8 
ge eee 25 7 
| Bee ee 31 7 


— Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities:and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 


Saturday, Ist March. | = 
Qn. \ ii : ee 
Wheat 7,202 for 16453 1 5 Avernge,45 8 
Barley . .4,856.... 7,709 15 0,.........31 9 
Oats ¥.22,456....24,593 8 2.......... 22 2 
Beans ..i,965.....9486 14 2.........95 3 
Peas... .1,005.... 1,668 0 O.......... 33 2 
SMITHFIELD, Monday, March 10. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
ge @ s. d. 
Beef ......... 3 4to4 4 
Mutton....... 40—4 6 
Veal......... 44—5 4 
Pork. ........ 3 8—4 8 
‘Lamb _......: 0 0—0 0 


Beasts ... 2,271 | Sheep.,.17,360 
Calves .... 145] Pigs ....... 200 
, ‘Newesre (same day), | 
Per Stone of 8, pounds (dead), 
ise , eh 866 
Beeé . 6 «+. p02) (4 4008 2 
SI } «i 210 — 6 10. 
»f Wal. nse nas 0 on 5 Se : 
Pork....\...- 238—44- 
nen bed 0 
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LeADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dbus). 
s. a &. 


OS <.am00309° 2203.6 
Mutton....... 22-—3 8 
Veal.........33 4-—5 2 
er 3 0—4 8 
POTATOES, 
SpiraLFieLps.—per Ton. 

Ware........£3 Oto £4 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
oT 20— 0 0 


Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 
BorovGu.—per Ton, 


Ware........€3 Ote £410 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
Chats..........1 10 — 2 0 
Common Red..3 10 — 4 0 


HAY and STRAW, per Load, 


Smithfield —Hay ... .60s. to 84s. 
Straw ...50s. to 60s. 

Clover . .80s. to 90s. 

St. James’s.--Hay..... 65s, to 84s. 
Straw. ..48s. to 60s. 
Clover... 67s. to 84s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .76s. to 88s. 
Straw. 38s. to GOs, 

Clover80s, to 95s. 


City, 12 March, 1823. 


BACON. 

This article has advanced 40 per 
cent. within six weeks. There is 
now a very great speculator in-mo- 
tion: one who has resumed the 
trade (the Bacon trade) after hav- 
ing relinquished it for many years. 
It is impossible to say how high 
prices may be run up; at present 
the opinion of those engaged is, 
that they will go a ‘great deal 
higher; but some experienced 
standérs-by are of opinion that the 
present prices will not ultimately be 
realized. The retailers, who are 
pretty good judges, say that the 
public will not give the advanced 
prices; at least not to a sufficient 


extent. to carry off all the stock, 
which, from present appearances, is 
likely to be very heavy. The most re- 
spectable Cheesemongers, who feel 
that the interest of the retailers js 
their own interest, are against this 
wild speculation, 36s. to 37s. on 
board: 39s. to 40s. landed. Old, 
which about Christmas was 15s. is 
now worth 28s. 


BUTTER. 


The best qualities taken alone; 
that is, without the usual propor- 
tions of inferiors, have advanced 
considerably. For. firsts alone 
prices are—Carlow, 86s. to 88»s.— 
Water.ord, 78s. to 80s.— Dublin, 
78s. to 80s.— Belfast, 84s. to 86s.— 
For firsts, with the usual propor- 
tions of inferiors at the usual dif- 
ferences, Carlow, 82s. to 84s.— 
Waterford, 70s. to 72s.—Dublin, 
70s. to 72s.—Belfast, 80s. to 82s.— 
Newry, 70s. to 72s.—Cork and Li- 
merick, 68s. to 70s. Dutch, 100s. 


CHEESE. 


The Factors have given too high 
prices in the country to make any 
profit by sending to London.— 
Cheshire, Old, 56s. to 66s.— Double 
Gloucester, 56s. to 60s,—Coloured 
Derby, 52s, to 56s.—Single Glou- 
cester, 46s. to 56s. 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGu. 


Monday, March 10.—There was 
a little more business done in Hops 
last week, and good ones fully kept 
their prices ; but the currency may 
be stated thé same.—By an order 
of the House of Commons, dated 
Feb. 24, it appears that the amount 
of Hops exported in the year ended 
the Sth of Januafy 1822, wes 
21,533 cwt. 15ibs.; and in the yeat 
ended the 5th January 1823,.--- 
30,474 owt. 2qrs. 20Ibs.... Total 
52,007 cwt. 3qrs. 7 Ibs. 





